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Preface 



How are we to understand new forms of scholarship and 
scholarly works in their own right? It is a vexing question 
for those of us who aspire to grasp how the system of 
scholarly communication is adapting to a digital net- 
worked environment. Nearly a decade into the twenty- 
first century, new forms are no longer hypothetical but 
increasingly part of the everyday reality of research and 
scholarship. 

The urge to consider new forms in comparison to 
the monograph and journal genres that dominate library 
collections and the consciousness of the Academy is 
powerful. Yet, this frame for interpreting changing prac- 
tices of scholarly communication carries the risk of falling 
into a certain circularity of thought - we may acknowl- 
edge that scholarly works will change and yet behave 
as if anything that doesn't look like a traditional work of 
scholarship is not a scholarly work; thus the immutability 
of traditional publishing models becomes axiomatic. Dif- 
ferent becomes less by definition. From this perspective, 
any counter-example is regarded as exceptional rather 
than appreciated as transitional or transformational. 

Yet, for close observers of scholars and scholarship, 
something about this doesn't seem quite right. Within 
the library community, discussions of new kinds of 
scholarly works have tended to return again and again 
to the same short list of examples. While these seem 
to be thriving and growing, scholars and research can 
often identify others they use. Collectively, there has 
been a sense that many new kinds of scholarly works are 
successfully contributing to the scholarly communication 
system, but that effective frameworks for noticing them, 



understanding trends and patterns, or simply judging 
how far change has progressed are lacking. 

An organized scan of new models of scholarly works 
has been needed, and this study set out to identify 
examples from as many disciplines as possible. With a 
sizable collection of resources, it becomes easier to ask 
questions like: Are there emerging genres? What kinds 
of quality control practices are used? What are different 
disciplinary strategies? 

Fortunately, as a plan for a study of new model 
works developed, staff in Ithaka's Strategic Services 
Group agreed, with the happy result that ARL commis- 
sioned Ithaka to implement the study and develop the 
final report. 

The study that produced this report was conceptual- 
ized as a project that would look squarely at new forms 
of scholarship and scholarly works and consider them in 
their own lights. It was also conceived as a mechanism 
to engage librarians and faculty members in mutual ex- 
plorations of the ways in which scholars and researchers 
are already relying on new models. 

From the outset, the study was designed to concen- 
trate on new kinds of works that are already in active 
use within a research community or discipline. Yet one 
of the challenges was that no listing for new model 
resources exists. The Directory of Open Access 
Journals is perhaps closest to a registry, but its scope 
is limited to a particular genre and by an accessibility 
criterion. In many cases it seems that only the scholars 
who create or use a new kind of work or collection are 
aware of it. 
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The field study concept solved this problem by pro- 
viding a mechanism to work directly with faculty to iden- 
tify new model works they were using with the result 
that this research was a unique community effort. This 
innovative qualitative approach succeeded in generating 
a substantial collection of examples for analysis. 

But the field study served a second important func- 
tion by providing a structure that encouraged and sup- 
ported librarians to reach out to local faculty and consult 
with them in exploring the kinds of works that were in 
use in various disciplines. Initiating several hundred of 
these conversations on campuses in the US and Canada 
was a substantial study outcome in its own right. ARL is 
grateful for the contributions of these generous volun- 
teers - both librarians and faculty members. 

The richness of examples that emerged from the 
field study validates impressionistic observations that a 
variety of new models have become embedded in disci- 
plinary communication practices. If regular use by a com- 
munity of scholars is a reasonable measure of success, 
then a substantial number of new model resources are 
successful. By closely examining the diverse examples 
collected for the study, the authors have taken a major 
step toward describing a largely unexplored ecosystem 
- one that we now know occurs across a wide range of 
disciplines. Further, the exemplar resources gathered in 
the database released with this report should help other 
explorers of the changing landscape of scholarly com- 
munication. 

For those who believe scholars and researchers 
are unwilling to change their practices of sharing new 



knowledge, this work offers significant evidence to the 
contrary. While the faculty members who spoke with 
librarians for the study may not be entirely representa- 
tive of their communities, hundreds of conversations 
found that established scholars and relative novices alike 
reported using and contributing to new kinds of works 
in their field. Notably, a large proportion of the works 
faculty talked about with librarians were developed by 
scholars (rather than traditional publishers) to meet 
needs or pursue opportunities that served their desire 
to advance the creation of new knowledge in their field. 
Just as scholars themselves invented the scholarly jour- 
nal, they are taking the lead in inventing a new genera- 
tion of scholarly works. 

This study is intended to support librarians, scholars 
and researchers, campus and association leaders, along 
with other interested constituencies navigating shifting 
patterns of scholarly communication. It presents new 
landmarks for those who want to engage in further ex- 
ploration. But, it also provides a basis for ongoing dialog 
about how best to advance positive change in scholarly 
communication. 

The field study has already advanced conversations 
about changing communicative practices on many cam- 
puses, and this report provides an opportunity to deepen 
those and begin new ones. 

Karla Hahn 

Director, Office of Scholarly Communication 

Association of Research Libraries 
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Executive Summary 

The networked digital environment has enabled the 
creation of many new kinds of works that are accessible 
to end users directly, and many of these resources have 
become essential tools for scholars conducting research, 
building scholarly networks, and disseminating their 
ideas and work. The decentralized distribution of these 
new model works can make it difficult to fully appreciate 
their scope and number, even for university librarians 
tasked with knowing about valuable resources across the 
disciplines. In the spring of 2008, ARL engaged Ithaka 
to conduct an investigation into the range of online 
resources valued by scholars, paying special attention to 
those projects that are pushing beyond the boundaries 
of traditional formats and are considered innovative by 
the faculty who use them. 

A field team of librarians at ARL institutions in the 
US and Canada was assembled to interview faculty 
members on their campuses about the digital scholarly 
resources they find useful in their work. The field 
team of 301 librarians at 46 institutions interviewed 
professors about the digital resources they use. Ithaka 
staff then evaluated each resource to ensure that it 
met ARL's definition of "original and scholarly works," 
those resources containing born-digital content by and 
for a scholarly audience. Of the 358 responses the field 
team gathered, 206 unique digital resources met these 
criteria. These resources are included in a publicly- 
accessible database. 1 The final report is based on both 
the fact-checked results of the field study and interviews 

1 The database is available at: http://www.arl.org/sc/models/ 
model-pubs/search-form, shtml 



subsequently conducted by Ithaka with project leaders 
of eleven representative resources. This qualitative 
approach, while not statistically meaningful, yielded a 
rich cross-section of what innovation in digital scholarly 
resources looks like today. 

The final report identifies eight principal types of 
digital scholarly resources: 

■ E-only journals 

■ Reviews 

■ Preprints and working papers 

■ Encyclopedias, dictionaries, and annotated 
content 

■ Data 

■ Blogs 

■ Discussion forums 

■ Professional and scholarly hubs 

This report profiles each of these eight types of 
resources, including discussion of how and why the 
faculty members reported using the resources for their 
work, how content is selected for the site, and what 
sustainability strategies the resources are employing. 
Each section draws from the in-depth interviews to 
provide illustrative anecdotes and highlight representa- 
tive examples. 

Among the findings of this study were: 

■ While some disciplines seem to lend themselves 
to certain formats of digital resource more than 
others, examples of innovative resources can 
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be found across the humanities, social sciences, 
and scientific/technical/medical subject areas. 

■ Traditions of scholarly culture relating to estab- 
lishing scholarly legitimacy through credential- 
ing, peer review, and citation metrics exert a 
powerful force on these innovative online proj- 
ects. Almost every resource suggested by the 
interviewed scholars incorporates peer review 
or editorial oversight. Though some born-digital 
journals are beginning to experiment with open 
peer review, the examples we observed were 
still in early stages. 

■ Many digital publications are directed at small, 
niche audiences. There appears to be a very 
long tail in the field of digital scholarly re- 
sources with many tightly-focused publications 
directed at narrow audiences and capable of 
running on relatively small budgets. 

■ Some of the resources with greatest impact 
are those that have been around a long while. 
Given the importance of longevity in establish- 
ing scholarly reputation, the necessity of build- 
ing an audience to attract high-quality content, 
and the time it takes to fine-tune a digital re- 
source, even excellent new digital publications 



may need years to establish their place in their 
scholarly community. 

■ Innovations relating to multimedia content and 
Web 2.0 functionality appear in some cases 

to blur the lines between resource types. We 
observed "video articles," peer-reviewed reader 
commentary, and medieval illuminated texts 
coded as data - all evidence of the creative for- 
mat mash-ups that challenge us to re-think the 
definitions of traditional content categories. 

■ Projects of all sizes are still seeking paths to 
sustainability. For open access sites - the vast 
majority of the resources studied here - the 
challenges can be great, since subscription fees 
are not an option. Nearly all of the publications 
that emerged in our survey are experimenting 
to find economic models that will support their 
work. 

This report indicates several ways that university 
librarians can play a central role in sharing information 
about these digital resources with the campus com- 
munity, and in guiding new projects toward success. In 
addition, the field team model has provided a path for 
enriching future interactions between faculty and librar- 
ians, one which ARL continues to develop. 
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Introduction 



As electronic resources for scholarship proliferate, more 
and more scholars turn to their computers rather than 
to print sources to conduct their research. While society 
journals, university presses, and conference proceed- 
ings still form the backbone of the scholarly publishing 
enterprise, alongside them many new digital scholarly 
resources have appeared, sprouting up wherever there 
is a devoted individual or team of scholars willing to 
create and nurture them. Born-digital journals, blogs, 
wikis, and other forms of online publishing and discus- 
sion now appear in every discipline. While some of 
these digital resources resemble their print predecessors, 
others are quite novel, making use of the space, speed, 
and interactivity that the Internet allows. Though many 
digital scholarly resources are small in scale, this does 
not necessarily make them marginal; some have already 
gained widespread acceptance in their fields on par with 
the print publications that, until just a decade ago, held 
an unchallenged monopoly on disseminating scholarly 
work. 

This rapid proliferation of Web-based resources has 
had an impact on how scholars conduct research and 
keep abreast of new work by their peers. In the past, 
a university professor might expect to learn about new 
work in her field by reading articles published in scholar- 
ly journals. Well-articulated systems of selection, review, 



publication, and distribution also existed for scholarly 
monographs. For both types of publication, the campus 
library played a central role in gathering these scholarly 
outputs for the academic community. 

Today, the university library still plays a central role 
in distributing both print and online resources, but the 
networked digital environment has enabled the creation 
of many new kinds of works that are accessible to end 
users directly. The decentralized distribution of these 
new digital resources can make it difficult to fully appre- 
ciate their range and number, even for university librar- 
ians tasked with being familiar with valuable resources 
across the disciplines. 

Given the wealth of digital scholarship created and 
disseminated independently by scholars, research teams, 
associations, and other entities, the Association of 
Research Libraries (ARL) wanted to explore the variety of 
online resources currently in use by the scholarly commu- 
nity. In spring 2008, ARL engaged Ithaka to help survey 
the broader landscape of these resources, to understand 
more about the resources that exist, and to highlight 
particular examples of innovation. Using a variety of 
examples that emerged through this investigation, this 
report describes some of the ways in which scholarly 
communication is occurring in a digital world. 
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Methodology 



ARL's objective was not to provide an exhaustive survey 
of the resources in use across all disciplines, but rather 
to highlight interesting and relevant examples of digital 
scholarly resources, their contribution to the scholarly 
process, and the organizational and business models 
that help them survive and thrive. For this reason, a 
qualitative research approach was selected. Although 
qualitative research does not enable statistically-driven 
conclusions or generalizations, it is a valuable method for 
unearthing unique examples and understanding broad 
trends. ARL asked Ithaka's Strategic Services group to 
support them in the creation, training, and deployment 
of a team of librarians to interview faculty members 
about the digital scholarly resources they use, and in the 
interpretation of these results. We hope this investiga- 
tion will be of interest both to faculty and students look- 
ing for digital sources for their research or new models 
for publishing their own work, as well as to the librarians 
who support faculty and students in these endeavors. 

Creation of the field team 

A field team of librarians at ARL institutions in the United 
States and Canada was recruited to interview faculty 
members on their campuses about the digital scholarly 
resources they find useful in their work. ARL invited 
librarians from all its member institutions and other 
institutions involved with the Institute on Scholarly Com- 
munication to participate, and assembled a field team of 
301 volunteers from 46 colleges and universities in the 



United States and Canada. 2 Librarians from three pilot 
institutions - the University of Washington, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and the University of British Columbia - signed 
on to help develop the interview protocols. In some 
cases, the entire library staff assigned to faculty liaison 
work was asked by their director to participate; at other 
institutions, interested librarians joined independently. 

The participating librarians embraced this project 
not only because of their interest in new digital scholarly 
resources, but also because it provided an opportunity 
for structured interaction with faculty members at their 
institutions. In fact, many participating library directors 
voiced support for this project as a means to initiate 
or continue deep engagement between librarians and 
scholars on campus. The value of this field team in fa- 
cilitating conversations about digital resources between 
librarians and faculty could extend well beyond its role in 
this particular study. 

Ithaka and ARL conducted Web-based training ses- 
sions to provide the field team members with necessary 
background on the project's goals and to present the 
questionnaire that would structure their conversations 
with faculty. A question-and-answer session followed 
the presentation and the webcast was archived on the 
ARL Web site so that new field team members joining 
after that date could still benefit from the training. As 
the field work started, an electronic discussion list al- 
lowed members of the field team to share questions and 
tips with the entire group. 
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Among the topics discussed in detail during the 
training was how to define the new models of digital 
scholarship we were looking for so librarians could en- 
sure that their conversations focused on similar resourc- 
es. When the library field team participants conducted 
their interviews, they asked faculty members to identify 
for them the "online works you rely on to keep up with 
current research," and, specifically, those that could be 
described as containing original scholarly work. They 
were asked not to focus on search engines or sites that 
provided only collections of links. 3 

Identifying new digital scholarly resources 

ARL's primary interest was in identifying sites with con- 
tent that was both original and scholarly. "Original" was 
defined as born-digital material (content that appeared 
first on the Web site in question). In cases where the 
resource consisted of digitized primary source content, 
such as medieval manuscripts, we considered it original 
if the site facilitated some sort of new scholarly manipu- 
lation of the content, or if it was published alongside a 
layer of original scholarly annotation. Though digitized 
versions of print publications and search tools pointing 
to content hosted elsewhere may be extremely useful 
to scholars, they were outside the scope of this study. 
"Scholarly" resources are those authored by and for 
the scholarly community. This definition encompassed 
a wide variety of formal and informal resources, includ- 
ing peer-reviewed publications like e-only journals, but 
also sites that scholars use to share casual information 
or thoughts-in-progress, including discussion forums or 
blogs. Considered outside the scope of the study, how- 
ever, were popular-interest resources, such as YouTube 
and Wikipedia. Although it would be fascinating to study 
the way that sites like these are becoming both the 
subject of and a resource for scholarly work, because the 



3 Several faculty members did, in fact, mention search engines and 
aggregations of links. See footnote 4 for a discussion of those re- 
sources that were excluded from the field study. 



focus of these resources is not scholarly communication 
they were considered outside the scope of this study. 

The data gathering process 

Between April 1 and June 17, 2008, field team members 
conducted interviews with faculty members to ask them 
about the online resources they use that contain original 
scholarly work. The faculty members were encouraged 
to offer as many examples as they felt were relevant. For 
each resource cited, the field team member asked a set 
of questions including how the scholar uses the resource, 
his opinion on how the resource accomplishes something 
innovative, and how often he uses it. In addition, field 
team members asked a series of questions relating to the 
resource, including its method of selecting content and 
business model. In some cases, faculty members knew 
this information. When they did not, field team mem- 
bers conducted follow-up research about the sites after 
the interviews to verify factual information and to fill in 
answers to questions that the faculty member could not 
answer. Finally, field team members entered this infor- 
mation into a Formspring database set up by ARL. The 
field study conversations yielded 358 responses. Three of 
these were from interviews with scholars who said they 
used no digital resources at all; the other 355 described 
digital resources. 

The Ithaka team then reviewed each suggested 
resource to determine if it met the agreed-upon defini- 
tion of a new digital scholarly resource. About two-thirds 
of all responses - 240 resources - met the requirement 
of containing some original scholarly content. 4 This set 

4 While 240 of the entries faculty and librarians submitted to the 
study database met the criteria set out by ARL as "scholarly and 
original," 115 did not. These resources, though often of high 
quality, were excluded from analysis for this report. They included: 
aggregations of links to other sites; software and digital tools; 
digital copies of print content; industry newsletters; commercial 
and/or mass audience sites; and teaching-focused resources. 
Faculty reported using these resources daily far more often than 
they did the resources that include works of original scholarship. 
This suggests that scholars' priority is to find relevant content, 
regardless of where it is hosted. Among the additional reasons 
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